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SINGULAR ADVENTURES OF PE- 
TER WILLIAMSON. 


Prerer WILLIAMSON was born near 
Aberdeen, of poor parents, who sent 
him,when very young, to reside with 
an aunt in Aberdeen, where, playing 
on the quay, with others of his com- 
panions, he was noticed by two fel- 
lows belonging to a vessel in the 
harbour, 
then was) by some of the worthy 
merchants of the town in the then 
prevalent and cxccrable practice of 
kidnapping. Peter, then eight years 
old, having no sense of his destined 
fate, was easily cajoled on board 


employed (as the trade | 


their ship, which having shortly after | 


got in their complement of unhappy 
youths for carrying on their inhuman 
commerce, set sail for America. On 
their arrival at Philadelphia, Petes 
was sold,with his other companions, 
at about 151. per head: what became 
of his fellows in misfortune, he never 
knew, but it was his chance to be 
sold for a term of seven years, to a 
North Briton, who had in his youth 
undergone the same fate as Peter, 
having been kidnapped from St. 
John’s Town, in Scotland. 

This new master, having no chil- 
dren of his own, and commiscrating 
the condition ot his fellow country- 
man, took great care of him, till he 
was fit for business. With this master 
he continued till he was seventeen 
years old, when his master died, and 
as a reward for Peter’s faithful ser- 
vices, left him about two hundred 
pounds currency, his best horse, 
saddle, and all his wearing apparel. 

Being now his own master, 
sessed of money and all other ne- 
cessaries, he employed himself in 
jobbing about the ne ighbouring plau- 
tations, for near seven years; Ww hen, 
considering himself sufliciently cn- 


pos- 


riched to follow some better way of 


life, he carried into execution his 

resolution to settle, and married the 

daughter of a substantial planter. 

His father in law, in order to esta- 

blish Peter and his wife, in an easy, 
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| soon found 





if notin anaiiluent manner, presented 
him with a tract of land on the bor- 
ders of the forest of Delaware, of 
about 200 acres. The situation 
pleased him so well, that he imme- 
diately settled on it; but his felicity 
was not of long duration; for in 
1754, the Indians, in the French in- 
terest, who had for a long time be- 
fore ravaged and destroyed other 
parts of America, began to be very 
troublesome to the Pensylvanians. 
On the second of October, in that 
year, his wife being then from home, 
Peter was sitting up later than usual, 
waiting her return; about eleven 
o’clock at night, he heard the dismal 
cry, or war-hoop, of the savages, and 
that his house was at- 
tacked by them; he asked what they 
wanted? they told him, if he would 
come out and surrender they would 
not killhim. He accordingly went 
out, with his gun in his hand; they 
immediately rushed on him,disarmed 
him, and bound him to a tree; they 
then went into the house, plundered 
and destroyed every thing that was 
in it, carrying off what moveables 
they could; the rest, with the house, 
which they set on fire, they consumed 
before his eyes: they nextconsumed 
his barn, eattle, &c. 

Having completed the object of 
their ravages, they untied him, and 
caused him to carry a great load, 
under which he travelled ald night; 
at day break he was ordered fo lay 
down his load, and was again tied so 
close round a tree with a small cord, 
as to force the blood from his finger’s 
ends. They then kindled a fire, and 
for some time danced round him, 
whooping, hollowing, and crying in 
a frightful tone: they then proceeded 
ina more tragical manner, taking 
the flaming sticks and brandishing 
them near his face, head, hands, and 
fect, with seeming ferocious pleasure 
and satisfattion, at the same time 
threatening to burn him entirely, if 
he made the least noise, or eried 
ont. Thus tortured almost to distrac - 
tion, he suilcred their brutal pleasure 
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without being allowed to express 
any anguish, otherwise than by shed- 
ding tears, which the savages eb- 
serving, 
sticks, and placing them near his 
eyes, told him, his face was wet and 
they would dry it. At length, they 
sat down, and roasted their meat, 
of which they had robbed Wiliam- 
son’s dwelting: having satisfied their 
hunger, they oflered some to their 
unfortunate captive, which he pre- 
tended to eat. After having finished 
their repast, they proceeded onward 
to their winter habitations, and on 
their journey committed the most 
cruel outrages, till they reached 
Alamingo, where the severity of the 
eold increasing, they stripped him of 
his cloak for their own use, and gave 
him suchas they usually wore them- 
selves, being a piece of blanketing, 
and a pair of mogganes, or shoes, 
with a yard of coarse cloth to put 


they again took flaming | 





of Peter Williamson. 


his wife having been dead two months 
before, he enlisted into Colonel 
Shirley’s regiment, which was in- 
tended for the frontiers, to destroy 
the French posts. In this desultory 
kind of warfare he continued tilt 
Oswego waseaptured by the French, 
when they, and the Indians in their 
interest, committed the most heart: 
rending barbarities and excesses. 
Williamson was one of the persons 
taken prisoners at Oswego ; aud was 
afterwards brought from America to 
Kogland undera flag of truce; where 


's: ° 
| in about four mouths subsequent to 


\ 


round himinstead of breeches, Thus, | 


for nearly two months, naked as he 
nearly was, did he endure the incle- 
mency of the weather, which rendered 
his limbs ina manner quite still and 
unsusceptible of motion. He contrived 
however to erect a little wigwam, 
with the bark of the trees, covering 
the same with earth, which made it 
resemble a cave: and to prevent the 
ill effects of the cold which penctrated 
into it, he always kept a good fire 
near the entrance. 

At length the time arrived when 
the Indians were preparing for a new 
expedition, and the snow being quite 
gone, when no traces of their foot- 
steps could be perceived, they set 
forth on their journey towards the 
provinces of Pensylvania. One night, 
the Indians being much fatigued with 
theit day’s excursion, they fell so 
soundly asleep, that Williamson, 
trusting to Divine Providence for 
protection, effected his liberty; and 
after many very narrow escapes of 


being re taken, arrived, on the fifth | 
day, at the house of an old acquaint. | 


ance, who kindly received him.Here 
he remained some time, and on Ja- 
nuary 4th, 1755, arrived athis father- 
in-law’s house, in Chester county, 
when scarce one of the family would 
believe their eyes, thinking he had 
fallen a prey to the merciless cruelty 
of the Indians. 

Shortly after hig arrival at home, 


his arrival he was discharged as 
incapable of further service on ac. 
count of a wound he had received. 
He then published a narrative of 
his sufferings, in a tract, entitled, 
* French and Indian cruelty dis. 
played in the life and adventures of 
Peter Williamson.” Neither the 
Strange vicissitudes of his own for. 
tune, chequered with uncommon 
calamities, nor the good intention of 
his narrative. could protect him from 
the resentment of some merchants of 
Aberdeen, near the place of his na. 
tivity, where he went in quest of his 
relations ; because in the introduc. 
tion to his narrative, he had noticed 
the manner in which he had been 
illegally burried away on board ship, 
aud sold for a slave. For that pub- 
lication he was imprisoned, and 350 
copies of his book (the only means 
he had of obtaining his sustenance), 
were taken from him, and his en. 
largement only granted bim on sign. 
ing a paper, diselaiming two or 
three pages of his book. However, 
as he soon after found a few of his 
relations, he procured the attesta- 
tions of some, and allidavits of others, 
proving he was the person taken 
away as mentioned in the narrative. 


ON THE QUALITIES OF BRUTES. 
Apologue:, No. 5. 
MATERNAL SPIDER. 
THERE is a species of spider which 
carries its eggs in a bag attached to 
its abdomen. A spider of this kind 


| Was thrown into the funnel of a for- 


mica leo, or lion ant, an insect which 


| digs a hole iu the sand, or finely pul 


it lies in ambush for is pes 


verised earth, at the bottom of whieh 
Live 
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jatter instantly seized the bag of | ample of the ostrich, “ which leaveih 


eggs, and endeavoured to drag it 
under the sand. The spider, from a 
strong love of affection for its off- 
spring, allowed its own body to be 
sarried along with the bag; but the 
slender silk by which it was tixed 
broke, and a separation took place. 
The spider then, in turn, seized the 
bag with its pincers, and exerted all 
its efforts to regain the object of its 
love, but in vain, for the formica leo, 
being the strongest of the two, gra- 


dually sunk the bag deeper and | 


deeper in its hole. The spider, how- 
ever, rather than forego its hold, 
permitted itself to be buried alive. 
In a short time the sand was remov- 
ed, and the spider taken out unhurt, 
as the ant had not made it the object 
of attack. Still the attachment of 
the spider to its eggs was so strong, 
that, though frequently touched with 
a twig, it would not quit the place 


her eggs in the earth, and warmeth 
them in the dust, and forgetteth that 
the foot may crush them, or that the 
wild beast may break them. She is 
hardened against her young ones, as 
thoagh not her’s; her labour is in 
vain without fear, because God hath 
deprived her of wisdom, neither 
hath he imparted to her understand- 
ing.” 

The crocodile and rattlesnake like- 
wise, obnoxious as they are to 
man, are both remarkable for the 
same property. The former, which 
at other times shakes the river with 
her bellowings, bleats as gently as a 


| goat suckling ker kids, whilst em- 


which contained the bag of eggs. | 
| them, without rendering her life a 


This trait of filial affection in what 


we so often tread beneath our feet as | 


a creature too despicable to live, has 
been more than once witnessed by 
the writer, particularly last year, in 
the vicinity of Plymouth, where, 
meeting with a spider of the above 
description, carrying a bag of eggs 
at the end of its belly, he was obliged 
to resort to force, before the animal 
could be made to depart from the 
spot, 

Can the human mother boast of a 
greater attachment to her offspring? 
How often, on the contrary, is the 
silken cord, that should link the pa- 
rent and her child in the closest ties, 
voluntarily dissevered by the former, 
whilst the latter is barbarously left 
unprotected, to become a prey to 
every ensnaring assailant! If the 
loathsome spider, without intellec- 
tual capacity, can prefer death to a 
desertion of its young ones, how 
much more does it behove you, ye 
female possessors of reason, to che- 
rish your life-blood, and feel ashamed 
of being excelled in maternal fond- 
ness by a spider! 

Nor is this the only fesson of the 


ployed in nursing her young. The 
latter, when her offspring are pur- 
sued, receives them into her mouth, 
concluding that no asylum can be 
better for them than the bosom of 
their mother; and on such occasions 
it is impossible to deprive her of 


previous sacrifice. The rugged bear, 
too, carries her maternal love to such 


| a pitch, as to offer suck to her young 


though they are dead. ‘These are 
called monsters—but what sublime 
spectacles of tenderness do they pre- 
sent to you, ye human mothers! 


AN EXTRACT FROM EVELEEN 
MUUNTJOY, OR VIEWS OF LIFE. 
BLANcCH was speedily asleep. 
When the fair locks on each side of 
her tranquil face were studiously ar- 
ranged in papilotes, the cares of the 
day were over with her. But Eve- 
leen was unconsciously kept awake 
by the remersbrance of her observa- 
tion, that it was strange neither Ar- 
thur por Percy had written since 
Hugh’s interment. She thought it 
singular herself, and buried in a 


) chain of interesting reficctions, re- 


| mained 


kind you may acquire from the ani- | 


Look at the hen and 
the stork and 


mal creation. 
her chickens, 


young enes, and be taught also by 
them what is vonr duty as mothers 
tustead of imitating the unnatural cx- 


her | 


awake till she heard the 
church-clock strike three. Broad 
rays of dazzling light shone brightly 
through the half closed shutters of 
the apartment; and, uninelincd to 
slecp, she softly arose, threw on a 
night-gewn, and took a seat at the 
window. 

The moon was high—her chaste 


cold beams were reflected on the un- 


dulating bosom of the ocean in long 
elittering streams of silvery refaul- 








gence, and threw a flood of resplen- 
dent light over the adjacent land- 
scape. A faint breeze waved the 
dark tops of a group of venerable 
chesnuts and sycamores, that skirt- 
ed the lawn, and at intervals sighed 
through the airy branches of a pro- 
fusion of mountain ash, acacia, and 
silver birch trees, that were scatter- 
ed in rich luxuriance around the 
grounds. 

The scene was lovely; aud those 
feelings of mingled melancholy and 
pleasure which solitary grandeur is 
upt to awaken in the heart of re- 
flection, filled her bosom. This was 
the seat of her earliest childhood-— 
the remembrance of former days 
flashed on her mind, and in rapid 
succession every event of her little 
history arose vividly before her. How 
was she changed since she first gazed 
on this varied prospect! then ardent 
in attachment, warm in sentiment, 
and enthusiastic in character, she 
saw only the brilliant visions of pro- 
mised happiness—heard only the 
soft whisperings of hope: a dark in- 
terval had passed away, and now, 
when the eflervescence of youthful 


and ingratitude had chilled the ro- 
mance of her once gay spirit, she re- 
turned to view it again with the feel- 
ings of that blissful period chastened 
and extinguished. The brightdreams 
of imagination had been dissipated 
by the sad realities of life; but she 
had exchanged the fallacious hopes 
which had decked the morning of 
her existence, for those which as- 
sured her of unclouded enjoyment at 
its close; and in the joy that the 
dark path of sorrow had led to the 
brilliant one of a Christian, she re- 
ioiced in the sufferings which yet 
dimmed her eyes with tears. 

From these meditations she was 
startled by an apparently brilliant 
flash of lightniag, instantly followed 
by a loud discharge of cannon, She 
cagerly looked towards the sea, and 
beheld on its broad sheet of dazzling 
waters a distant vessel, whose flitting 
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Anxious to catch the faintest re- 
verbcration, she listened with blend- 
ed feelings of pleasure and solem- 
nity, till echo subsided into a faint 
murmur, then died away in distance, 
and was succeeded by the calm obli- 
vion of night. 

When all was hushed to silence, 
she relapsed into the interesting 
train of thought which had been so 
suddenly interrupted, and uncon- 
scious of the tlight of time, continued 
her musings till the sun slowly arose 
in the glowing east, and shed on the 
rocks and waves rich tints of rose 
coloured gold. The spire of the vil- 
lage church, glittering in its morn- 
ing radiance, and a number of white 
tombstones, half covered by the me- 
lancholy yew and bending willow, 
reminded her that the once gay pos- 
sessor of this lovely domain, so late- 
ly proud of youth, of life, of ailluence, 
now slept the sleep of death, unmind- 
ful of all that awakened in her bo- 
som such exquisite sensations of 
pleasure. 

** Alas!” she cried in a low voice, 
““why is it that man, conscious of 








| his existence in another world, pur- 
fancy had subsided, when aiilictions | 


| of ages!” 


sues his hasty devious course through 
the short vale of life, regardless of 
that change which a few fleeting 
years must ellect! O, why is it that 
the toils, and pleasures, and griefs 
of a transitory passage to the distant 
country to which he is bound, should 
shut out from his contemplation the 
interminable joys or suflerings that 
await him in a boundless succession 


The shrill barking of the dog dis- 
turbed this mourniul soliloquy. The 
sun was now shining in cloudless 
glory, and the freshness of a sum- 
mecr's morning was enlivened by the 
clear thrills and sprightly melody of 
a muliitude of feathered songsters 





| waity fluttering on the busy wing. 


sails seemed to touch the very verge | 


of the horizon. It announced that 
the sun was just rising to illuminate 
another day, to cheer with his glad 
rays the heart of man; and its ellect 
at such a moment was striking end 
awful. 


Yet there was a dim dewy light on 
the tops of the distant hills, not quite 
dispersed by the sun-beams, which 
convinced her she might still devote 
a short time to sleep. She felt weary, 
stole softly into bed, and slumbered 
till Blanch exclaimed, with some- 
thing like remonstrance, ** Dear, 
how you have slept all night! Why 
you never heard me get up; and only 
think, Arthur is come, and very 


an rious tv see you,’ 
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THE MONASTERY. 


[By the Author of Waverley] 


ANx1ous as we are to afford all 


possible space to the outlines of 


the fable of this new production 
from the pen of the Great Unknown, 
we are unwilling to pass over the In- 
troduction without noticing Captain 
Clutterbuck. This delightful slug- 
gard, with whose model every one 
that has lived ina country town is 
perfectly familiar, tells us honestly, 
that his sole motive for embracing the 
profession of arms was a constitu. 
tional laziness, which taught him to 
bend an eye of intense desire upon 
the duwny paradise of half-pay, 
thus disposing ofthe common incen- 
tives of military ambition. 

“ T never could conceive what in- 
fluenced me, when a boy, inthe choice 
ofa profession. Military zeal and 
ardour it was not, which made me 
stand out for a commission in the 
Scots Fuzileers, when my tutors and 
curators wished to bind me appren- 
tice to old David Stiles, clerk to his 


Majesty's signet. I say,military zeal | 


it was not; for I was no fighting boy 
in my own person, and cared not a 
penny to read the history of the he- 
roes who turned the world upside 
down in former ages. As for cou- 
rage,l had,as I have since discover- 
ed, just as much of it as served my 
turn, and not one grain of surplus. 
I soon found out, indeed, that in ac- 
tion there was more danger in run- 
ning away than in standing ; and be- 
sides I could not afford to lose my 


, commission, which was my chief 


weans of support. But as for over- 
boiling valour, which [ have heard 
many of our’s talk of,though I seldom 
observed that it influenced them in 
the actual aflair—that exuberant 
zeal, which courtsdangeras a bride, 
iruly my courage was of acomplexion 
much less ecstatical. 

“Again, the love of a red coat, 
which in default of all other aptitudes 
to the profession, has made many a 
bad soldier and some good ones, was 
an utter stranger to my disposition, 


Icared not a * bodle’ for the com. | 


pany of the misses: nay, though 
there was a boarding-school in the 
Village, and though we used to meet 
With its fairinmates at Simon Light- 
fyut’s weekly practising, 1 caunet 
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| recollect any strong emotions being 
| excited on these occasions, except- 


| ing the infinite regret with which I 


| went through the polite ceremonial 


of presenting my partner with an 
| orange, thrust into my pocket by my 
| aunt for this special purpose, but 
} which, had Idared,I certainly would 


| have secreted for my own personal 


| use. As for vanity, or love for finery 

for itself, I was such a stranger to it, 
that the difficulty was great to make 
me brush my coat, and appear in 
proper trim upon parade. [I shall 
never forget the rebuke of my old 
colonel, on the morning when the 
king reviewed the brigade of which 
we made part. ‘Iam no friend to 
extravagance, Ensign Clutterbuck,” 
said he; ‘ but, on the day when we 
are to pass before the Sovereign of 
the kingdom, in the name of God I 
would have at least shewn him an 
inch of clean linen.” 





Having attained to the state of 
happy indolence to which he aspired, 


| the Captain discovered that absolute 
| idleness was intolerable, even. to his 


easy temperament, and speedily fell 
into the kindred sins of mechanical 
trifling and local antiquarianism. 
This jatter pursuit introduces him 
toa refugee Catholic priest, of a 
Scottish family, who is seeking in 
the land of his ancestors an asylum 
from the bloody persecutions of the 
Jacobins of France; and from the 
| hands of this venerable person the 
Captain received “‘ the Monastery .” 

The *“* Monastery” isin its struc- 
ture essentially different from all the 
other works of the same author (of 
course we speak only of acknowledg- 
ed works). The machinery is entirely 
supernatural, and the whole progress 
of the story, if not impossible, is 
| absolutely incredible. A too free 
| recurrence to the agency of ghosts, 
destinies, demons, and disembodied 
spirits, may indeed be objected to 
in Waverly, Guy Mannering, and all 


the tales of the same family ; except- 


ing two,perhaps the best, ** [vanhve” 
and ** Old Mortality.” But though 
the supernatural interference may 
be traced in its eflects in Waverley 
and the rest, the agents themselves 
are “ invisible, or dimly seen,” and 
they exercise no important influence, 


over the earthly actors in the story 


flow much the author has sunk by 
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deviating from this respect for pro- | 
bability, will be but ioo manifest 
from the following brief sketch of | 


the story. 

Through it is a slight inversion of 
the order observed by the anthor, 
and somewhat ofa violation of the 
canons of novel reading, it will save 
snuch time to premise,that the heroine 


of the story is the orphan representa- | 


tive of the ancient but desolated 
house of Avenel, and that she finds 
her hero in Halbert Glendinning, the 
eldest of the two orphan sons of Si- 
mon Glendinning of Glendearg, a 
brave and substantial vassal of the 
monastery of Kennaquhair. Simon 
fell at the fatal battle of Pirkey, and 
Walter Avenel, the last Baron of 
the name, in one of those desperate 


skirmishes by which the gallant no- | 


bility of the Scottish border tried to 
mitigate or avert the disastrous von- 
sequences of that defeat. After the 
death of the Baron,every thing port- 


able of his possession is carried off | 


by the English invaders, and the in- 
heritance of his only daughter, Mary, 
the heroine, an infant of six years, is 
seized upon by her rapacious and 
protligate uncle, Julian Avenel. 

In this state of absolute destita- 
tion,the, heiress and the widowed mo- 
ther are hardly maintained Ly the 
benevolence and gratitude of two 
aged domestics—Martin and Tib. 
The widow of the Church vassal, 
however, enjoyed a better fortune — 
peaceably continued in the posses- 
sion of the Tower and Manor of 
Glendearg, by the Monks of the Ab- 
bey of St. Mary’s; and protected by 
the generous gallantry of an English 
Captain, Stawarth Bolton, who is 
struck with the lonely helplessness 
of her situation, and the beauty of 
her two orphan boys (the good lack 
of Kispeth Brydone, the maiden name 
of Glendinning’s widow) is an object 
of admiration, if not of envy, to her 
less fortunate neighbours. Her com- 
parative wealth and security attract 
the notice of Martin and Tib, when 
their slender means of supporting 
the Baroness and her infant are 
about to be exhausted, and Lady 
Avenel is without much difficulty 
prevailed upon to seek the hospita- 
lity of the Tower of Glendearg, ac- 
companied by Tib and Martin; and 
placing the infant Mary, upeu * Sha- 
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gram,” a wretched horse which the 
English foragers did not think worth 
carrying away, the lady sets out 


| upon her humiliating expedition. 


This journey gives occasion for the 
first *“‘ avatar” of the “ White Lady 
of the Fountain,” whois the unearthly 
protectress of the house of Avenel ; 
and who, as it will be seen, makes a 
very distinguished figure in the sequel 
of the history. Shagram suddenly 
stops in the middle of a beg, betray- 
ing the most unequivocal marks of 


| horror; and resisting the usual re- 


medies which areapplied by Martin, 
with an unsparing hand; until at 
Jength Mary, making a motion with 
her hand, exclaims, ** See there the 
the pretty Lady in white beckons us 
on,” and the horse quietly pursues 
his way in the direction pointed out 
by the infant. 

How far the devious uncertainty 
of travelling in a bog, or the restive- 
ness of ‘* Shagram,” can reconcile 
this interposition tothe parsimony of 
supernatural aid, erjoined by Ho- 
race—more learned critics than us 
must determine. Arrived at the 
tower o: Glendearg, the lady of Ave- 
nel is treated by its mistress with the 
respect and hospitality due to her 
rank and misfortunes; and her sa- 
vage brother-in-law, Julian, pretends 
to offer some atonement for the wrong 
he does in holding her daughter's 
Jands, by sending occasionally a 
portion of the cattle he steals on the 
English border. This relieves her 
in some measure from the painful 
sense of dependance on the humble 
widow of Simon Glendianing. The 
young Glendennings are now intro- 
duced to our notice; the elder, Hal- 
bert, a manly boy, dark, tall, and well 
formed, atlords early promise of a 
fierce and hardy warrior; the youn- 
ger, Edward, more timid, fairer,and 
more slender, exhibits a character 
better suited for the quiet occupation 
of a rustic industry, or the still more 
tranquil and domestic cultivation 
of letters. As the youths grow up, 
their characters become more dis- 
tinctly developed; Halbert gives 
clear manifestations of the heroical 
character—becomes an incxorable 


| sportsman, and continucs an unma- 
} nageableand testy dunce; and his 


brother Edward is soonacknowledg- 
ed the favourite pupil of father bus- 
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face. In the mean time the lady of 
Avenel,after a three years’ residence 
at Glendearg, sickens and dies. In 
her lastislness her kind hostess sends 
to the Abbey of St. Mary’s of Ken- 
naquhair, for one of tha reverend 
fathers, to afford the last sacred rites 
to the Baroness; and this circum- 
stance makes us acquainted with 
the venerable inhabitaats of the Mo 
nastery. Boniface, the Abbot, isa 
fat good natured voluptuary, whose 
incapacity to advance the interests 
of the charch is well supplied by the 
talents and zeal of Eustace, the sub- 
prior, an ascetic, learned, dispas- 
sionate and wily priest ; but a kind 
hearted man, placed by the primate, 
as a sort of “ Viceroy over” the 
Abbot; who, though not without 
some grumbling, submits every thing 
to his superior guidauce. 

Father Phillip, the Sacristan, and 
old Father Nicholas, the endless 
chronicler of the good Government 
of Abbot Ingilram, are in character 
much more like to their spiritual 
head, than to his deputy. But on 
the whole the Monks are represen ted 
in a favourable light. After some de- 
bate the sacristan is commissioned 
to give the last consolation to the 
Lady of Avenel, and having accom- 
plished a ten miles journey (ne small 
achievement for one of his dimen- 


sions), he arrives atthe Tower of 


Gleudearg. A short couversation 
with his spiritual patient discovers 
to Father Philip, that she has been 
tampering with the reformed doc- 
trines, then universally prevalent; 
and the information which he receives 
from Elspeth, that she has consumed 
her lonely days in the study of the 


Holy Scriptures, leaves no doubt of 


her heresy upon his mind. This 
gives occasion for some rebukes, too 
vehement for a death bed; and the 
Priest stealing the lady’s Bible, re- 
turns towards the Convent to receive 
the instructions of his superiors. On 
the way homeward he is overtaken 
by the night, and at a ford he is so- 
licited by 2 Lady in white, to re- 
ceive her behind him ou kis palfrey ; 
the request is granted with more 
alacrity, perhaps, than quite beseems 





| 


the sacred character of Father Phi- | 


lip; but he soon repents of his 
courtesy, Tu the middle of the river 
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| the palfrey loses possession of his 
feet, and floats down the stream witl 
the Priest and the Lady on his back ; 
the latter too plainly betraying her 
super-human race, by a perfect in- 
difference to the imminent danger, 
and by the omnious dirge (given in 
our present number)which she chants 
tu the affrighted sacristan. He is at 
last thrown into the river outright, 
and scrambling to the shore wits 
much difliculty, he finds himself 
alone, and deprived of the Lady 
Avenel’s Bible. Ina state little short 
of distraction, Father Philip tells 
his story to the Abbot and Sub-Prior- 
but in the minds of these holy men, 
it not only excites ancharitable sus- 
picions, in which the miller’s buxom 
daughter has too much concern. The 
next excursion to Glendearg is un- 
dertaken by the Sub-Prior, who finds 
the Lady in the agonies of death. And 
to his utter astonishment, learns 
from Elspeth, that the Bible had 
been replaced. He once more re- 
moves it from Glendearg, and re- 
turns homeward, attended, though 
at a distance, by Christie, of Clint. 
hill,a Jackman, or retainer of Julian 
Avenel, from whom he had just 
brought a stolen bullock as a present 
to his niece. The Sub-Prior meets 
many startling rebufls from the White 
Lady, and is at length thrown from 
his horse, though gently as he feels; 
and in a state of insensibility, he is 
deprived of the sacred volume- 
awakening from his trance he pro- 
ceeds tu the monastery, and on his 
arrival there he is amazed to find 
Christie in custody, charged as his 
murderer—ance that upon the con- 
fession of the supposed delinquent. 
The result of an investigation dis- 
covers to the Sub-Prior that he has 
indeed, though unconsciously, been 
thrust through the body by the Jack- 
man’s lauce, and fealed before he 
could learn that be was wounded, by 
the kindness of the White Lady. 
Christie is dismissed with a pardon, 
and the Golden Cross which was 
the motive of the crime. These mys- 
terious circumstances excite the 
acute mind of the Sub-Prior, he 
daily grows more deeply interested 
in the fate of the orphans of Glen- 
dearg. Mary Avenel and Mdward 
Glendinning become his willing pu- 
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pils—four or five years roll on—and 
the fair daughter of Avenel discloses 
charms of mind and ‘person which 
speedily ensnare the hearts of both 
her young companions. Edward, as 
the associate and assistant of her 
stadies, enjoys more of these oppor- 
tunies which are so delicious to 
young lovers; and at length Halbert, 
strong with jealousy determines upon 
the desperate step of invoking the 
hejp of the White Lady. The means 


of accomplishing this object were, it | 


seems, thoroughly familiar to him. 
He sees the White Lady’s spirit, 


and either from the high inspiration | 
of that unearthly colloquy, or the in- | 


fluence of the exalted passion which 
moved him to solicit it, he becomes 
as completely regenerated as Cy- 
mon on first beholding Iphigenia. 
The accession of dignity of manners 
and elevation of sentiment to his 
siately form and noble mein, and 
frank and feariess character, are no 
longer to be resisted, and the heart 
of Mary Avenel falls before his mul- 


tiplied accomplishments. Just about | 


the time when the character of Hal- 
bert is undergoing this favourable 
change, the Abbot places in his Vas- 
sal’s Tower as anasylum a certain 
Sir Piercy Shafton, an English 
knight, a relative of the Earl of 
Northumberland, and a fugitive from 
his native country for a Popish in- 
trigue, which of course secured him 
the hospitality and protection of the 
monks of St. Mary’s. Sir Piercy is 
a consummate coxcomb, deeply 
imbued with the metaphysical and 





pedanticgallantry,or rather pretence | 


of gallantry of his day—a swords- 
man of no little fame, and a perfect 
adept in the mechanical wit of 
which Lyly was the great teacher, 
and which was called from the “* Kua- 
phues and his England” of that 
writer “‘ Euphuism.” Thesc attain- 
ments were alone sufficient to alarm 


the jealous resentment of Halbert | 


Glendinning; butto these the knight 
added an overbearing insolence of 
demeanour which made his presenec 
perfectly intolerable. A challenge 
from Halbert only calls forth new 
contumelies from Sir Piercy, who 
affects to despise the humble origin 
of his fiery young host; and the 


himt once again to implore the aid of 
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the White Lady. On this oecasion he 
asks a question which might have 
occurred to a more skilful demono- 
logist, namely, the character and 
species of his visionary instructess. 
From the answer, thoagh it is not 
very explicit, it would seem that the 
White Lady was neither an evil nor 
an absvlutely good being, but some- 
thing not very far removed from the 
character of that caitilf corps of 
angels who in Heaven’s civil war 
stood neutral, and with whom Dante 
has peopled his Limbo of Trimmers. 

Halbert is more successful in en- 
quiry of the means by which he 
might provoke Sir Piercy to combat, 
notwithstanding their disparity of 
rank. 

The White Lady presents him 
with a bodkin, which she assures him 
carries deadly provocation; and has- 
tening to prove the experiment, he 
takes occasion to exhibit the instru- 
ment to Shafton, in whom it excites 
a frenzy of rage ; and Halbert finds 
no difficulty in obtaining a hostile 
meeting. They fight next morning by 
the side of a new grave, dag by the 
White Lady, as we are taught to 
suppose. And maugre his passados 
and stoecatos, the young Scotsman 
passes a clumsy broad sword through 
the bosom of the favourite pupil of 
Vincentio Saviola. Halbert flies to 
obtain assistance for his wounded 
antagonist, and meets a wayfaring 
man of a singularly plain and grave 
appearance, with whom he returns 
to the place of combat; but they find 
the grave closed, and all the traces 
of the body removed, Not doubting 
that some friendly hand had con- 
signed the remains of Sir Piercy to 
the earth, Halbert betakes himsel/ 
to flight in the company of his new 
acquaintance, who proves to be 
Henry Warden, a celebrated Reform- 
ing preacher, himself flying trom the 
persecution of the Catholics, who 
had set a price upon his head, The 
fugitives hasten to the Castle of 
Juhan Avenel, to whom Warden 
bears a letter of recommendation 
from the Regent Moray. By Julian 
they are received with savage hospi- 
tality. Warden, however, disgusts 
the Castillon by exhorting him to do 


| justice to his injured mistress, he 
wounded pride of the youth sends | 





and his companion are thrown int, 
two dungeons, Halbert escapes, ang 
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Warden is by Julian delivered to the 
monks of St. Mary’s,or rather to thei: 
vassals at the Tower of Glendearg 
At this Tower another stil) stranger 
scene has passed in the mean time. 
Sir Piercy, after being run through 
the body, as we have stated, is cured 
by the White Lady as speedily as 
father Eustace had been ; he returns 
to the castle, is charged as the mur- 
derer of Halbert, imprisoned, and re- 
leased by Mysie, the Miller’s daugh- 
ter, with whom he finally escapes. 
Halbert,by advice of Warden, seeks 
the Regent Moray, then bound on 
an expedition to the Border, he en- 
gages in the Regent’s service, rises 
rapidly in his favour, embraces the 
reformed religion, and proceeds by 
his Master's order to prevent, if pos- 
sible, an engagement between Sir 
John Forster an English officer, who 
had crossed the Border in pursuit of 
Shafton, and the Church vassals 
whom the boid Abbot Eustace, late 
sab-prior,has arrayed for the knight’s 
protection under the conduct of Ju- 
lian Avenel. 

Halbert is however too late—the 


battle has “‘ gone sore against” the | 
Church. Julian Avenel is slain, and | 
the Abbot has no other resource but | 
to prepare for the crown of martyr- | 


dom, which he does with great so- 
lemnity, by ranging his monks for 
slaughter, pretty much as the Ro- 
man senators awaited the invading 
Gauls. The interposition of Halbert, 
and subsequently of Moray, avert 
this catastrophe. The English are 
appeased by the banishment of Shaf- 
ton, who takes with him the miller’s 
daughter as his wife. The Knight 
pretends some scruples on the score 
of Mysie’s low birth; but these are 
dissipated by a hint from our old 
friend Stawarth Bolton, that Shaf- 
ton’s own maternal grandfather was 
an honest tailor in Holderness, a se- 


cret in his genealogy which abun- | 
: 


dantly explains the provocation ef 
the bodkin, but a piece of family 
scandal rather beneath the narra- 
tion of a disembodied spirit. War- 
den has been assigned, by the kind- 
ness of his old fellow student, the 
Abbot Eustace, to an honourable 
and safe imprisonment in the Tower 
of Glendinning ; by this disposition, 
the reformist has been enabled to 
lastruct the fair Mary of Avenel in 
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the pure doctrine of which he was so 
| zealous a teacher. Her mother’s 
Bible has been recovered early in 
the history from a sort of Dom-da- 
nicl into which Halbert was intro- 
duced by the White Lady. | This 
sacred volume, hermother’s commen- 
tarics which remain in it, and the 
pious assistance of Warden, com- 
plete her conversion; and she is 
united with Halbert by the hand of 
their Pastor, and with the sanction 
of the Regent, who confers upon 
them the ancient appanage of Ave- 
nel. The heart-broken Edward Glen- 
dinning flings himself into a convent, 
and assumes the tonsure ; while the 
spirit of her father, made manifest, 
welcomes Mary and the bridegroom 
to the castle of her fathers. 

This is not the first exhibition of 
the ghost of Walter Avenel, whoap- 
pears shortly before the ieath of his 
widow; and there are two or three 
other apparitions of the White Lady 
which we heve been obliged to omit. 

With all the extravagance of plot 
and machinery, the fable is_ still de- 
lichtful, from the exact and curious 
antiquarian learning, the animated 
description, perfect knowledge of 
the heart, and boldness of concep- 
tion, by which its author is so highly 
distinguished. Like an Indian idol, 
its composition is pure gold. 








MINSTREL OF BRUGES. 
{Concluded from Page 274.) 
Part Firrn. 

Wuen happiness has not been 
preceded by pain itis the less agree- 
able, for the value of all things is 
doubled by contrast. A rich man 
who has never been poor knows not 
the worth of money, and successfal 
love, that has not met with difficul- 

ties, does not afford supreme felicity. 
| ©,handsome Amurat! what tears 
and sighs has the sentiment that oe- 
| cupies your soul caused you? You 
| are not yet, however, at the end of 
your carcer; and are gallopping 
over hill and dale with the squire Sa- 
baoth, as was formerly done by the 
knight of La Mancha with the faith- 
ful Sancho. 

Sabaoth, dressed up in the long 
doctoral gown, intended for the fa- 
ther of Ernestine, at that time a phy- 
| cian, was taken for a magician alt 
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along the roads: children, at his 
sight, hid themselves on the breasts 
of their nurses, young girls ran away, 
old people crossed themselves, while 
the younger ones laughed enough to 
split their sides. The handsome 
Amurat, dressed in a gown of sky- 
blue, inspired other sentiments. He 
was thought to be a damsel of high 
rank, if not a princess, so brilliant 
were his charms, his manncrs so no- 
ble and interesting. The villagers 
shouted out as they passed, * Be- 
gone, hasten from hence, thou ill- 
looking spectre, thou wicked mon- 
ster, whom that beautiful lady has 
chosenfor her companion, to increase 
the brightness of her charms by the 
contrast of thy ugliness!” While they 
addressed Amurat, ‘‘ Return, return, 
fair fugitive, and do not deprive our 
country of so much beauty.” The 
two Moors, thus disguised, arrived 
at Madrid, and thence advanced into 
Arragon, where they gained some 
intimation of a wandering family 
having passed through those parts. 
“ It must be them,” said Amurat; 
** Jet us spur on, friend Sabaoth, we 
shall surely overtake them.” —* Lam 
in no such hurry as you are,” re- 
plied Sabaoth: “ what care I for 
this vagabond family? Sir Amurat, 
may Mahommed protect you! but for 
my part, [shall return to Grenada.” 

* That you can no longer do,” an- 
swered Amurat. ** Have you fer- 
gotten, that should the Castillians 
Jay hotd of you, you are of the set 
they barn on a slow fire? Come with 
me into France, there is no [nquisi- 
tion in that country. We shall re- 
cover my Ernestine, and you will 
find means to live there as well as 
any where else. Your profession is 
not so exalted, but that you may 
gain by it as much in France as you 
did in Grenada; besides, that place 
must assuredly be in the hands of 
the Spaniards, and what would you 
now do there? Come with me, I say ; 
my Ernestine is a Frenchwoman, 
and we shall surely find her. You 
are old, Lam young, and [ will work 
for Ernestine and for you; our An- 
dalusian mares will carry us over 
the world: come along.”’—Sabaoth 
complied, and was not the first in- 
stance of wisdom being led by folly. 
Folly! is there any folly that de- 
serves so much indulgence as that 
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of love? it excites energy in the eold- 
est hearts, and attacks the most in- 
different. The sighs of Sabaoth were 
almost in unison with those of Amu- 
rat; and on seeing the gambols of 
the shepherdesses in the plains, his 
heart revived, and he regretted that 
the time of his youth had been so 
muchemployed instables. But letus 
not stop our two fugitives. They ar- 
rived at Pampeluna, following the 
road the minstrel had taken; but 
there happened so strange an adven- 
ture to Amurat at Pampeluna, we 
cannot pass it over. A youth of Na- 
varre, struck with the beauty, and 
deceived by the dress of Amurat, 
took it into his head to make love to 
him, while he was alone in the room, 
and Sabaoth occupied with the care 
of his horses. The discourteous 
knight fastened the door, and was 
ahout to attempt violence on him: 
the brave Moor smiled at firstat his 
mistake, and, without deceiving the 
Navarrois, beganto defend himself: 
but the other, firmiy persuaded that it 
was a woman, flattered himself with 
an easy conquest. The blows how- 
ever which he received from Amurat 
made him comprehend that it would 
not be so easy as he imagined. He 
had not thought that a woman could 
have so much courage and strength. 
He was knocked down repeatedty, 
and Amurat was kicking him out of 
the room when Sabaoth centered in 
amazement, 

Our two adventurers arrived in 
France, questioning all travellers, 
and passing through various pro- 
vinces. They had lost the thread of 
their inquiries, and were in despair. 
From Pampeluna to Vaueelles is a 
long way; how to succeed in so dif- 
ficultan undertaking! 

Sabaoth wept in the most tonch- 
ing and most laughable manner. The 
two poor Andalusian mares were 
knocked up; our pilgrims, however, 
kept moving: not that they had any 
longer a hope of success, but they 
were less tired when travelling than 
when quiet. They had gained the 
banks of the Loire; but neither at 
Angers, Tours, or at Orleans, could 
they learn any intelligence of the 
piper or of his charming daughter. 
At Paris they were still more un- 
lucky, for they might have found 
here a thousand Arabians for one 
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player on the pipes. There were 
numberless girls, but no Ernestine. 
God of love, what a dillerence be- 
tween them! 

Our pilgrims left Paris, and took 
the road to Flanders. O, Flanders! 
we must now return to the sorrowing 
Ernestine. The poor girl deserved 
pity; she had no longer those tints 
of roses and lilies, whose brilliancy 
could not formerly have been seen 
with impunity, and she was become 
so thin and pale, Amurat, the cna- 
moured Amurat himself, would hard- 
ly have known her. Unfortunate 
Amurat! as he travelled, his embar- 
rassments increased; for, indepen- 
dent of the pains of love, which he 
equally sulfered with Ernestine, his 
purse, and that of Sabaoth, were ex- 
hausted. They were forced, Mahowm- 
medans as they were, to go from 
convent to convent, begging hospi- 
tality. One evening they knocked at 
the gate of the monastery of Vau- 
eclles. The minstrel was at that mo- 
ment relating some of his minor ad- 
ventures, Which he had omitted in 
the history of his life, and they were 
all sitting round the fire. The wind 
whistled so loud, some said they 
heard mourvful cries, which pro- 
bably were nothing but the breeze ; 
but the minstrel swore that it Was an 
apparition: he was perfectly con- 
vineed that there were such, for he 
had scen one at Toledo with his two 
eyes. * One night,” said he, * soon 
afier T had come to Toledo, 
sleeping in my bed beside my chaste 
companion, L heard my water-pot 
tumble down, which made me start 
up in my sleep, and, by the glimmer 
ing light of my small lamp, I noticed 


as 1 was 


aman in his shirt descend from niy 
Window. Tle seemed to resemble a 
good deal the officer of the holy bro- 
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for a dead man. I jumped out ot 
my bed, and ran into the kitchen, 
Where [ passed ithe remainder of the 


nizhtin the utmost fear, and without 


closing an eye.” 

He was at this part of the stor 
When they heard a Joud knocking at 
the minstrel trembled 


gate. The 


more than when in his bed he saw 
the apparition; but they lau 


lara, 


hed at 


lis nd made lim yand 
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|} who was 


hare 


pen 


at the gate. “ Who is 
there?”-—** Open to two poor trayel- 
lers.”—The gate was opened, and the 
lirst person who presented himself to 
his view was Sabaoth. He thought 
he was the Devil, and trembled more 
in all his limbs than formerly in the 
stable at Grenada, when this flower 


| of grooms laid the thong on his inuno- 


cent shoulders. Sahaoth also knew 
again him whom he had taught to 
physic horses, and who hac doctored 
a Zegris, but did not fecl much sa- 
tisfaction at it, for he was afraid that 
now, as the minstrel was on his own 
dunghill, he might feel himself in- 
clined to repay him all the kindness 
he had received at Grenada. 

The minstrel did not recollect 
Amurat, so much had his dress dis- 
cuised him. He conducted him te 
the ladies’ apartment, when Ernes- 
tine came to receive him, and having 
placed the pretended damsel in pro- 
per hands, he returned to the hall of 
the strangers, where he was accus- 
tomed to do the honours of the mo- 
nastery to visitors in the absence of 
the steward. 

“ Sir Sabaoth, by what adventure 
reduced to ask hospita- 











you 
lity in a Christian monastery, you 
who had laid dowa the laws and eave 


su 
hles of Grenada?”’—* Al 
Sabaoth, * [miay also 
what chain of events a minstrel turn- 
stable-boy, and afterwards Escu- 
lapius int! kingdom of Murcia, can 
have fallen from such high state, as 
to be reduced in the Low Countries 
to act the part of porter 
Monks? But [see pow my own fate 
rful master of our des- 
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this lower carth, amuses limse 
sometimes in making us from mitiers 
turn bishops: it has happened to the 
gallant Zeevis, formerly our conimon 
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turn thither, and fearing the holy of- 
fice, should I be taken by the Spa- 
niards, I disguised myself, and 
wrapping myself up in this robe, 
which was then handsome, f travers- 
ed Spain, and arrived in France. 
But, in the mean time, before I re- 
late to you all my disasters, could 
you not order me a little something 
to eat?” 

The minstrel, who had no more 
gall than a dove, forgetting all that 
he had formerly suffered from the 
redoubtable Sabaoth, flew to the 
kitchen, and brings him the remains 


] 
| 
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this voice, which vibrated at the 
bottom of his heart, Amurat cries 
out—* Ernestine, Ernestine! it must 


| be thee whom I have heard, and 
whom I have now found again.” 


of an old pastry, and a flagon of | 


champaign wine, which the faithless 
Mussu!man finds a thousand times 
better than all the sour sherbet of 
Grenada. 

Love, thou cruel and delightful 
god! thou re-callest me to thee, and 
to quit the hall of the strangers to 
attend to what is passing in the la- 
dies’ apartment. Precisely at the 
moment the minstrel presented the 
handsome Amurat to Ernestine, 
this unfor‘unate was weeping over 
his fate, which was her usual occu- 
pation when alone—in company she 
contented 
him and sighing. “* Alas,” said she, 
* he is now without doubt no longer 
among the living—the holy office 
never quits iis prey. He is dead 
the beloved of my heart, my eternal 
torment, and yet my delight.” As 
she was thus talking to herself, a 
young lady, dirtily dressed, entered 
the apartment; she wore a veil that 
covered her face, and a gown that 
no one would ever have guessed to 
have been sky-blue, or a robe in 
which love would ever have dressed 
out an admirer. This awkward lady 
advanced, with an embarrassed and 
melancholy air, and with trembling 
steps, but without taking her eyes 
off the ground, towards Ernestine, 
who conducted her to the chamber 
she was to sleep in, also without 
looking at her. 

Ye blind admirers of a blind god, 
neither of you know the other. Er- 
nestine sighs—this sigh is mechani- 
cally repeated by Amurat—-he seats 
himself—thanks her, with uplifted 


He throws himself at her feet, while 


she casts herself into his arms. 


The minstrel’s wife, now become 
cook to the visitors, on coming to 
receive orders from the strange lady, 
surprises her daughter in the midst 
of these inexpressible embraces— 
** Mother!” exclaims Ernestine, “it 
is the faithful Amurat, who has been 
secking me all the world over.” The 
reader may remember that this dame 
had favoured their loves with all her 
po*er, and to accomplish their mar- 
riage had not scrupled to rob her 
husband. She had been in despair 
of Amurat’s life, from the moment 


| she saw him carried off by her ancient 
| lover, the officer of the holy Inquisi- 


herself with thinking of | 


tion. She had witnessed the declin- 
ing health of her daughter—it may 
be guessed, therefore, how happy the 
sight of the handsome Moor made her. 
But how could she make the min- 
strel hear reason? he was generally 
one of the best natured men in the 
world, but the most intractable in 
matters of religion. His wife thought 
of a method that would ensure suc- 
cess: it was to gain over the Lord 
Abbot, who certainly ought to know 


| better than any bagpiper, whether 


a Christian could conscientiously 
espouse a sectary of Mohammed. 
The Lord Abbot was not only free 


| from bigotry, but very well informed. 


| from the times 


Ife quoted numberless examples of 
such marriages legally contracted, 
of Mohammed to the 
presentmoment. Fle named several 
kings of Portugal and of Spain, who 


| had married the daughters of Moor- 


ish princes, and even emperors of 
Constantinople, who had formed si- 
milar connexions, without the Pa- 


| triarchs having had any thing to say 
| against them. 


hanes, without looking at her—Fr- | 


* Madam, canI be of 
any service to you? Would you wish 
for any supper?” At the seund .of 


nmestine says 


After such authoritics, nothing re- 
mained but to te!! the minstrel what 
Was passing; butthis good minstrel 
was at the moment in an excess of 
rage, and had almost throttled poor 
Saboath, who, while they were drink- 
ing together, had told him that the 
pretended girl, who had accompanied 
him to the monastery, was a boy, and 
neither more nor less than Amurat, 
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At the name of Amurat, the minstrel 
bristled up like a game-cock, flung 
Sabaoth’s turban into the fire, and 
was tearing away his great beard hy 
handfuls. *“* Race destested, of Cain 
or of Beelzebub,” bawled out the 
minstrel: ** was it for such circum- 
cised dogs to pretend to marry my 
daughter?” They had the utmost 
difficulty to disengage the unfortunate 
Sabaoth from the hands of this mad- 
man; but no sooner did the Lord 
Abbot appear, than the sight of his 
pectoral cross calmed the rage of 
the respectful serpent. The Abbot 
told him he was a fool.—‘* Most re- 
verend father,” replied the minstrel, 
“ my wife has told me so these many 
years.” —“ Your wife is inthe right,” 
answered the head of the monastery ; 
“ she is desirous to conclude a mar- 
riage which you ought to have had 
done in Murcia, and had you then 
consented you would have spared 
yourself a great deal of trouble. 
Unnatural father! would you see 
your daughter perish before your 
eyes? Come forward, Ernestine, it is 
I that will perform this marriage; 
give me your hand my pretty, and 
let this faithful Moor receive it; I 
will that he remain in the convent 
until my nephew set cut for Frize- 
land, whither he shall accompany 
him. He has travelled over many 
parts of the world, and has been 
unfortunate, two suilicient «ualifica- 
tions to guide the youth of my ne- 
phew ; he shall be his esquire, and T 
will take charge of his fortune. I 
shall instruct him in the principles 
of our holy religion, and if he em- 
braces it, 1 pretend that it shall be 
by persuasion alone, and of his own 
free-will.” 

The Cambresian was enchanted 
with the idea of his uncle; he em- 
braced Amurat, who cast himself at 
the Abbot’s feet, and said, “ Reve- 
rend Father, I will follow no other 
religion but your’s and Eruestine’s, 

I was the most wretched of man- 
kind—you have made me the most 
happy.” On his respectfully ap- 
proaching the minstrel, he exclaimed, 
“Ah! with all my heart, now thou 
art a Christian, and my Lord Abbot 
will have it so.” He then kissed 
the hands of his mother-in-law; but 
the presence of the Abbot could not 
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prevent him from throwing himself 
with transport into the arms of Er- 
nestine. 

* All present were much affected, 
when Sabaoth, of whom no one had 
thought in these arrangements, said, 
sorrowfully, “ And whatis to become 
of me then?” On turning their eyes 
on him, the sight of his bald head, 
his beard, that had been so inhu- 
manly torn by the terrible minstrel, 
and his dress all in tatters, together 
with his strange countenance,formed 
such a spectacle, that even at this 
melting moment it was impossible 
to check a laugh. Even Ernestine 
herself smiled, for the first time, 
since her separation from Amurat— 
precious smile—it was a prelude to 
the happiness she was about to enjoy. 
The Lord Abbot thrice opened his 
mouth to address Sabaoth, and thrice 
burst out into laughter—he reco- 
vered himself, however, but it was 
not without difliculty, to say, “ Sir 
Sabaoth, after the brilliant situation 
you lately occupied under a Zegris, 
itmay perhaps be indecorous in me 
to offer you the less honourable em- 
ployment of taking care of the mule, 
the ass, and two cart-horses of the 
convent, together with my hackney, 
but it is all I can offer you, and the 
only employmentthat is now vacant.” 

‘** My reverend father,” replied the 
old Moor, “ beasts for beasts, it is 
all one to me; and I shall like as 
well to curry asses and mules, as 
Andalusian mares. My misery and 
troubles have cured me of ambition ; 
I therefore accept your offer, and 
will be the head of your stud, what- 
ever it may consist of.” 

The marriage-day of Amurat and 
Ernestine was fixed—it was a holy 
day for all the vassels of the monas- 
tery of Vaucelles; and Amurat, on 
becoming a husband, did not cease 
being a lover, Ernestine recovered 
her good looks, and the gaiety of her 
age. She had only one chagrin, 
when her husband departed with the 
young Cambresian, of whom we have 
said so much in the course of this 
true history; but this chagrin was 
not of any duration, the war in 
Finland was neither perilous nor 
long. 

The minstrel gaily grew oldunder 
the shade of his serpent—the others 
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began to taste happiness, but for 
bim, he had always been happy. 


Feelivg, however, an increase of 


happiness at the comfortable ar- 
yangements, he addressed his chaste 
companion in a dignitied manner, 
which he knew how oceasionally to 
puton: “TI have been every thing 
that it has pleased you to make me 

—{ have been euckolded and beaten, 
and yet, my dear, Lam happy.” 
His wife continued to cook, ia her 
best manner, for all the ladies who 
sought hospitality; and Ernestine 
had the aitertion to keep the apart- 
ments very clean, and the beds well 
made. The young boys now became 
as big as father and mother! passed 
one of them for the best chimer, and 
the other for the best raker of walks 
an all the country of Cambresis. 

The Lord Abbot felicitated himself 
on having attached so many worthy 
people to his monastery. There were 
none, not even Sabaoth, who did not 
feel pride in their empleyment, and 
he was quoted as the first of all the 
yrooms in that neighbourhood. The 
Abbot seeing them all so contented 
by his means, was happy himself 
from having been the cause: but we 
may now search alas in vain, for 
such worthiness in monasteries or 
elsewhére. 

THE BAG-PIPERIN TOTTENHAM- 
COURT-ROAD. 

Tue following singular history is 
attached to the original execution 
of the statue:—During the Great 
Placue of London, carts were sent 
round the city each night, the drivers 


of which rong a bell, as intimation | 


for every house to bring cutits dead. 
The bodies were then thrown promis 
euously into the cart, and conveyed 
io a little distance in the environs, 
where deep ditches were dug, into 
which they were deposited. 

The piper (as represented in the 
statue) had his constant stand at the 
bottom of Holborn, near St. Andrew's 
Church. He became well known 
about the neighbourhood, and pick- 
ed up a living from the passengers 
going that way, who generally threw 
him a few pence as a reward of bis 
musical talents. A certain gentle 
man, Who never failed in his genero 
siiv to th preci 


Wits Surpris d on 


' ghosts in thcirconveyance. 








Buy Piper in Totterham-Court-Road. 


passing one day as usual, to miss 
him from his accustomed place: 
upon inquiry, he found that the poor 
man had been taken ill in conse- 
quence of a very singular accident, 
On the joyfal occasion of the arrival 
ofone of his countrymen from the 
Highlands, the piper had in fact 
made too free with the contents of 
his keg: these so overpowered his 
faculties that he stretched himself ou 
the steps of the church and {ell fast 
asicep. These were not times to 
sleep on church steps with impunity. 
He was found in this situation when 
the dead cart went its rounds; and 
the carter, supposing of course, as 
the most likely thing in every way, 
thatthe man was dead, made no 
seruple to put his fork under the 
piper’s belt, and, with some assist- 
ance, hoisted him into his vehicle, 
which was nearly full, with the cha- 
ritabie intention that the Scotch 
musician should share the usual 
brief ceremonies of interment. The 
piper’s faithfuldog protested against 
this seizure of his master, and at- 
tempted to prevent the unceremo- 
nious removal; but, failing of suc- 
cess, he fairly jumped into the cart 
after him, to the no small annoyance 
of the men, whom he would not suf- 


, fer to come near the body; he fur- 
| ther took upon himself the oftice of 


chief mourner, by setting up the 


most lamentable howling as they 
passed along. 
The streets and roads by which 


they had to go being very rough, the 
jolting of the cart, added to the howl- 
ing of the dog, had soon the ellect 
of awakening our drunken musician 
from his trance. It was dark; and 
the piper, when he first recovered 
himself, could form no idea, either 
of his numerous companions, or his 
conductors. TLustinetively, however, 
he felt about for his pipes, and play- 
ing up an old Scotch tune, terrified, 
in no small dexree, the carters, who 
fancied they had got a legion of 
A little 
time, however, put all to rights ; 

got; and it turned out 
that the noisy corpse was the well- 
known living piper, who was joyfully 
released from this awful and perilous 
situation. The poor man fell badly 
il after this unpleasant excursion, 
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lady, by his former benefactor, who, 
to perpetuate the remembrance of 
so wonderful an escape, resolved, 
as soon as his patient had recovered, 
to employ a sculptor to execute him 
in stone—not omitting his faithful 
dog, keg of liquor, &c. Ke. Ke. 

The famous Caius Gabriel Cibber, 
(father to Colley Cibber the come- 
dian) was then in high repute, from 
the circumstance of his having exe- 
cuted the beautiful figures which 
originally were placed over the en- 
trance gate of Old Bethlem Hospi- 
tal; and the statue in question, of 
the Highland Bag-piper, remains an 
additional specimen of the incrits of 
this great artist. 

It was long after purchased by 
John, the great Duke of Argyle, 
and came from his collection, at his 
demise, into the possession of the 
present proprietor. 





OF THE CITY OF 
AOSTA. 


From Baldwi London 


THE LEPER 
Magazine ) 

No where is manfound alone; ov, 
rather, never is he in proper place 
when he is in solitade. The strength 
of the sovial principle within him is 
proved by his whole nature’s revolt 
ing from an existence cut off from 
society. It is in society only that 
we can be said to live ;—the air of 
absolute solitude is stifling; we can. 
not respire it; itis death. Hence 
the perpetual seclusion te which 
eertain anchorites have condemned 
themselves, has alu ays beenregard 
ed as the most extraordinary exam- 
ple of what enthusiasm can do—the 
most signal triumph of religious over 
natural fecling. Itis not the mere 
renunciation of the world that so as- 
tonishes ; itis man totally abandon- 
ing his fellow men—withdrawing 
from his own nature, as it were, in 
withdrawing entirely from social in 
tercourse. We can comprehend the 
heroic constancy of the martyr, 
whom fidelity to hisconvictions causes 
to expirein the midst of flames; but 
the imagination is bewildered by the 
words of the hermit Paul, who 
said * fifty long years are passed, 

whieh IT have never heard the 
sound of human voice. 

Up to very lately the picture of so 
terrible a condition had never we 
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believe been traced. It has, how- 
ever, now been so. A writer has 
seized this conception, as new and 


| original as it is strong and sublime. 
| Profoundly penetrated by all that 


there is of really frightful in such a 


| situation, he has not dreamed of 
| clothing it with extraordinary cir- 


cunistances, te give it a forced inie- 
Hie has thought, and with 
reason, that it was only necessary 
toleave it in its simpilcity that it 
might strike with force. 

A man, born a leper, has been cut 
off from the society of men, in con- 
sequence of the fearful and conta- 
gious disorder that devours him. A 
Larrier has been raised between him 
and mankind, and a deserted tower 
has, for fifteen years, been the place 
of his seclusion. No event, no va- 
riety even of suffering, far less any 
interruption of happiness, has, dur- 
ing this period, interrupted ‘ thelong 
and uniform calamity of his life.” At 
length a French ollicer, ignorant of 
his history, is led by aecident to his 
retreat. The strarger is humane 
and good ; he is moved by the spee- 
tacle of much misery, and does not- 
share the dastardly fears and stupid 
prejudices of the peasants of Pied- 
mont. The discased man finds he 
has excited interest in the breast of 
his visitor; this fact forms an era 
in his dreary existence; a novelty 
has disturbed its monotony—a plea- 
sure has relieved his sorrow. ‘The 
leper becomes garrulous under the 
effect of his new sensations ; he talks 
to the stranger of the anguish of his 
heart,and thehorross of his disease. 
He opens his soul, and shews the 
depth of his reveries, the blackness 
of his despair, the boiling fury of his 
distraction. The extraordinary re- 
cital is simply and naturally con- 
veyed in the form of a dialogue ,; 
and the whole is the most lively com- 
mentary ou the truth which we have 
further back—namely, that 
to a social eveature a_ state of 
tade is a state of death 

The first ebjcet that demands our 
special attention is the character of 
Leper—for it is chiefly his cha- 
racter that must regulate his situa- 





stated 


soli- 


the 


tion. This poor man is simplicity 
itself ;—he is none of those fantastie 
uthusiasts, with vague restless 
thoughts and heated fancies — ca- 











pricious adorers of a seclusion that 
oppresses them—formed to love, but 
not knowing what—disgusted with 
every thing, having nothing under- 
stood—one of those persons with dis- 
sased sensibilities, in short, who 
are sometimes to be found in mo- 
dern society, and oftener sti!l in mo- 
dern romances. The Leper has no- 
thing extraordinary about him, un- 
less it be a susceptible disposition ; 
but this is enough to render him 
the unhappiest of men. He has not 
acquired even that kind of gentle 
misanthropy, the ordinary compa- 
nion of seclusion, which appears to 
be little else but the innocent strata- 
gem of a tender heart seeking to im- 
pose upon itself. On the contrary, 
he holds this feeling in disdain and 
dislike; yet it is perhaps the only 
one that coald in any considerable 
degree have assuaged his grief. 
Books have in vain instructed him 
of the perversity of men, and the 
misfortunes inseparable from huma- 
nity ;—his mind refuses to believe 
them: in spite of all they say, he is 
determined to love and admire the 
homan race. What beautiful feeling 
and delicate foresight are evinced in 
his care not to touch the roses he 
cultivated, lest his unhappy malady 
should communicate its poison to 
them, and the children of the village 
who came to rob his garden, and 
commit other mischief against him, 
be thus infected! How touching his 
assurance that he was a little con- 
soled by the laughing taunts of these 
youthful depredators, who, in ran- 
ning away with their spoil, used to 
shout up to his window—* good bye, 
leper!” 

Luckily for this poor creature, al- 
though deprived of the inducements 
to activity presented by social life, 
his wants hindered him from being 
totally idle, and even subjected 
him to a regular course of occupa- 
tions. The history he gives of these 
is of an extreme but pathetic simpli- 
city. Above all, the religious feel- 
ing which shews itself in every part 
of his recital, gives an ineffable 
grace to his language, and inspires 
extraordinary interest, because it 
appears sufliciently strong to con- 
nect his whole being, in thought. 
word, and deed, with his Maker; 
and yet is not of an engrossing, ab- 


The Leper 


' of Aosta. 


sorbing strength, sufficient to over- 
come his natural sensibilities, which 
would render him less touching as a 
victim, by diminishing the range of 
our sympathy. Perhaps, however, 
the most true and philosophical 
trait in this striking picture, is the 
Leper’s clinging to the inanimate 
objects about him, with an aflec- 
| tion stronger than is generally felt 
for such things, in proportion as the 
sphere in which his instincts of love 
can exert themselves is contracted, 
and he is beyond the reach of a liv- 
ing return of friendship. It is with 
the dead but beautiful nature about 
him, that he has peopled the solitude 
of his heart. Here it may be as well 
to listen to himself, for, if our read- 
ers are like us, they will find an in- 
finite charm in its accents :— 

“] rest motionless for whole days 
in the fine weather on this terrace, 
inhaling the beauty of mature ; my 
thoughts then swim about in my 
soul vaguely, indecisively, but busily. 
I feel my grief still occupying its 
dark habitation ; but it seems sleep- 
ing for the moment, and I would 
not awaken it. My looks wander 
about over this romantic country, 
and amongst tle rocks that surround 
us: the features of each of these are 
known to me, and are so fixed in my 
memory, that their appearances in 
their places forms as it were a part 
of my own existence. Fach parti- 
cular view comes upon me like the 
aspect of a friend whom I see always 
with the same pleasure. Yet I have 
my preferences, my favourites among 
these my acquaintance. One of them 
is that hermitage which you see there 
on the summit of the mountain of 
Charvensod. Alone in the midst of 
woods, and near to a bare and bar- 
ren desert, this little spot receives 
|} the last rays of the setting sun. Al- 
though I have never been there, I 
feel a singular delight in looking at 
it. When the day falls, I gaze from 
my garden seat on this little solitary 
hermitage, and my imagination re- 
poses onit. It has become to me a 
sort of property of my own. While 
looking upon it, shining still, though 
twilight surrounds me and my ruined 
tower, a faint dreaming rises in my 
mind, like a recollection as if 1 had 
| once lived there, and that I was then 
\ healthy and happy. TU strugete with 
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ny memory, which seems too weak to 
present me with the picture I seck. 
{ love also to contemplate the dis- 
tant mountains, flinging themselves 
up grandly at the verge of the hori- 
zou, and confounding their snowy 
summits with the clouds. Distance 
is felt like futurity, and connects 
itself with hope : my oppressed heart 
opens to the belief that there exists 
perhaps a far offland, where,at some 
period yet to come, it may be able to 
taste that happiness for which it 
groans, and which a secret instinct 
for ever presents to my fancy as 
possible.” 

After this description, on which 
the mind can rest with some plea- 


of his sufferings. It would be too 
long to follow this sad history into 
its details : the pains of his disease 

above allhis sleepless nights—those 
terrible nights when the delirium of 
fever came upon him, and made 
him feel horror at what he thought 
the approach of madness—so much 
was he attached to the share of hu- 
manity that had fallen to his lot 

so much did he dread farther degra- 
dation in the scale. When the wind 
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of 


| fice to give you an idea of her at- 


| her fear to disturb me, 


| in case of need. 


tachment to me. I was walking in 
my cell, in the dead of the night, 
tormented with horrible pains; for 
a moment I stopped, worn out, and 
seeking repose. A slight rustling 
called my attention to the door; I 
crept towards it and listened: judge 
of my surprise! my sister was pray- 
ing to God for me on the threshold 
of the door. She had heard my 
complainings; her tenderness made 
but she 
wished to be near me to assist me 
I heard her recite 


in alowvoice the Miserere. I threw 


| myself on my knees near the door, 
| and,without interrupting her, follow- 


of the south, in the spring time of | 


the year, came to revivify nature, the 
Leper felt its influence in the mar- 
row of his bones: he would then fly 
to the forest, plunge into its depth, 
and with shrieks demand a friend 
and companion from the trees which 
he clasped in his transports, but 
whose cold and rough bark seemed 
to reject and repulse him. All this 
is painted with admirable energy, 
and in a way that conveys horror 
and pity to the very bottom of the 
soul. 

One aggravation of the bitterness 


ofhis fate remains to be noticed, | 
| her life. One evening (it was towards 


Nothing was wanting to complete 
his misery, but that he should ex- 
perience the regret caused bya loss 

asense of comparison between the 
present and the past, to the disad. 
vantage of the former. 
beea provided for. 
With the same dreadful disease, but 
not, like him, disfigured by it, or 
without hope of cure, shared his re- 


sure, there comes a terrible account | ed her words mentally. 


| were filled with tears. 


My eyes 
Who would 
not have been sensible tosuch allec- 
tion? When I thought her prayer 
was finished, ‘ Adieu,’ said I to her 
in a low voice—* Adieu, sister! you 
may withdraw; I find myself much 
better. Godbless you! and reward 
you fur your pity.’ She withdrew 
silentiy, and her prayer no doubt 
was heard, for I enjoyed afterwards 
come hours of tranquil sleep.” 

This sister expired in his arms. 

‘“*She was scarcely twenty-five; 
but her sufferings made her appear 
older. In spite ofthe disease which 


| carried her off, she would stiil have 


And this has | 
A sister, struck | 


treat previous to the fifteen years of | 


monotonous solitude which we have 
noticed. 
* One inei 
7 


s) will suf- 


it 


been beautiful had she not been sa- 
pernaturally pale: she was the living 
image of death, and I could never 
see her without a sigh. Her fceble 
and delicate frame couid not resist 
somany accumulating evils. Thad 
perceived for some time that herloss 
was inevitable, and such was her 
melancholy lot that I was compelled 
to desire it. During a month her 
weakness had augmented, and tre- 
quent faintings hourly threatened 


the beginning of August) T saw her 
so oppressed that LT could not quit 
her. ‘ | wish to die,’ said she, * while 
Tam looking up to Heaven.’ I took 
herin my arms tolifther up; snxpport 
ue only,’ said she, * I shall perliaps 
have strength to walk.’ T led her 
slowly to the nut-trees—I formed a 
cushion with dry leaves, and covered 
her with a veil tokeep off the damp. 
ness of the night. IT saw her veil 
lifted up at times, and her white 
hands spread towards Heaven. She 
4 
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asked me for water. Ubrought some 
in a cup. She moistened her lips, 
but could not drink. *‘ [feel my end 
approach,’ said she, turning away 
her head; * my thirst will soon be 
quenched forever. Support me, my 
brother! aid your sister to pass this 
desired but terrible passage. Sup- 
port mc! repeat the prayer for the 
dying! These were the last words 
she uttered. During three hours I 
supported her in the last struggle 
with nature: she sunk gently, and 
her soul detached itself without an 
eflcrt from the earth.” 


TUK DUKE OF 


IN 1612. 


RETREAT OF 
BRUNSWICK 


By a curious and cowardly excep- 
tion in the armistice of Wagram, 
the auxiliary corps of the Austrian 
army were abandoned to their fate 
which appeared to all, and was to 
most, inevitable ruin. The Duke of 
Brunswick, with his little band of 
faithful subjects, was placed, as 
Buonaparte hoped, in the desperate 
dilcmmma of continuing a mortal yet 
ridiculous contest with the armies of 
France, or of submitting to kiss the 
feet of the oppressor of his country, 
and the slaughterer of his family. 
But the spiritof the House of Bruns- 
wick was not to be restrained by 
such dilemmas. The Duke saw 
with a bold sagacity a road of ho- 
nour, if not of safety, open to him. 
The road of honour Buonaparte 
never travelled himself, and there- 
jure never suspected that others 
would find it. The 
onee the noble resolution of mareh- 
ing with his little troop from the 
heart of Bohemia to the shores of 
the North Sea, 500 miles, through 
hostile governments,pursulng armics, 
and opposing citadels, 

Leaving KMgra immediately after 
the armistice, he gained several 
days march ou the corps which was 
observing him, and reached with 
wonderful celerity the banks of the 
Saale. At Halle he defeated and 
disarmed a company or two of the 
Westphalian army, and with the 


reinforcement of a few patriotic pea- 
warehed alone the moun- 
tummselthe Hartz, inerdcr to evenpy 


ants, he 
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Retreat of the Duke of Brunswick. 


their fastnesses, if pressed by supe- 
rior forces. 

General Michaud, who liad com- 
manded the army of theRIiihe in 1793, 
was governor of Magdeburgh, and 
had notice of the duike’s movemeiits ; 
but they were too rapid for his ve- 
teran calculations, particularly as 
he had fittle orno cavalry. Besides 
he despised the duke’s force, ahd 
little expecied to find in the despe- 
rate fugitive a daring aggressor. 
1 body of Westphalian infantry had 
orders to march from Magdeburgh 
to Hamburgh, and its commander, 
the Grand Marshal of the Westpha- 


| lian court, Count Wittingerode, was 


so little alarmed at the rumours of 
the duke’s vicinity, that he matched 


} onin full eonfidence, but not without 


the usual precautions of patroles 
aud videttes. His corps ajiived 
safe and sound at the end of its se- 
cond day’s march, at Halberstadt, 
and immediaiely took up its quarters 
very comfortably, and in apparent 
security, with detachments of gen- 
darmes posted round in all directions. 
Unluckily for the Grand Marshal, 
he had tu do with no ordinary man. 
Well informed by his own activity, 
and by the zeal of the peasantry, of 
the force and situation of the enemy, 


| the duke covered his march by the 


woods whic! run along the skirts of 
the Hartz, even to the walls of Hal- 


| berstadt, and about six o’clock of a 


fine summer’s evening, he appeared 
in full force before the town,—in the 
tovn!—It was the work of a mo- 
ment: the troops were at roll-call, 


| in foraging caps, unarmed, when 


Dike took at | 


| the 


| 


the Braunswickers thundered upon 
them. Hundreds were sabred ina 
moment; the rest escaped, some to 
Magdeburgh, some to their homes : 
whole arms and stores of the 
corps, the richest and most expen- 
sive of the Westphalian army, were 
taken; not a drumstick was saved, 
and the Grand Marshal of the pa- 
lace awoke, as out of a day-dream, 


' to find himself the ambulatory pri- 
| soner of the proscribed sovereign ; 





who, losing not a moment, took im- 
mediately the high road to Bruns- 


wick, By this time the Westphalian 
army had returned from Saxony to 
Cassel, and the macnanimous dy 


rumec, indignunt at being thus tu 
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sulicd in his own territory, ordered 
it to advance against the dake, un- 
der the command of the governor of 
Cassel, while General Gratien, on 
the other side, was tutake the Brunts- 
wickers in therear. From 12,000 to 
15,000 mea were thus collected round 
Jess than a thousand partisans, wea- 
ried by long marches, and depressed 
by the alternative of defeat or exile: | 
but they were patriots, and led by a 
hero. 

The duke reached Brunswick | 
twenty-four hours before the encmy. | 
He encamped under the walls of the 
town ; the inhabitants, always loyal 
to tlie ducal family, were electrified 
by his sudden appearauce into an 
enthusiasm of loyalty ; they flocked 
to their sovereign, and entreated 
him to enter the palace of his fathers: 
bat no personal affection, nor the 
still more urgent desire of finding 
even momentary rest and shelter for 
his wearied followers, could induce 
this admirable prince to risk the 
safety of his beloved Brunswick. To 
the affectionate solicitations of his 
subjects, Le replied —‘ I ama fugi- 
tive, and am about to cast the die of 
battle; remain quiet, while { pro- 
ceed to fullil whatever may be my 
fate; remain quiet, obey your new 
masters, in order that we may all 
meet in happier days.’ It is consol- 
ing to think that they did meet 
triumphantly—and in happier days. 

About 6,000 of the enemy arrived 
before Brunswick in the night, and 
tuok up a position on the road to 
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Lanenburg, thus cutting ofl the duke’s 
march. Vain hope !—at the dawn of 
day, the duke rapidly advanced to 
force his passage. A young regi- 
ment, Which was opposed to the first 
stiock, could not stand the counte- 
nances of their iron antagonists— 
they were broken; the guards anda 
regiment of cuirassiers were steady, 
and more than suflicient to have 


' overwhelmed even a greater number 


of ordinary assailants. But ill com- 
manded and furiously attacked, they 
also fell into some confusion; a fresh 
charge decided the fate of the day, 
the rout became general, and horse, 
foot, and artillery fled in utter disor- 
der, and were scattered into the sur- 
rounding country; and the Governor 
of Cassel was within a hair’s breadth 
of accompanying the Grand Marshal 
of the palace in his furced visit to 
England. 

The duke by this victory eleated 
his way and marched without inter- 
ruption to Bremen, where he em- 
barked without molestation, and 
reached the hospiiable asylum for 
exiled princes in safety. 

His further history may be told in 
two words, and will be remembered 
for ages. He dicd, as he had lived, 
the bravest of the brave, in the bat- 
tle of Quatre Bras, on the eve of the 
great day of Waterloo, at the head 
ot the Black Hussars of Brunswick, 
whose uniform the duke had chosen, 
as mourning for the death of his 
father, and the oppression of his 
country. 


POULTRY. 


ORIGINAL 


IND SELLE 


oe 


TO MY MOTHER IN HEAVEN, 


It in their world of starry glow 

The disembodied spirits sec 

Aueht that concerns this werld of woe, 
Perhaps my moiher looks ou me! 

If spirits, free from sin and fear, 

Can sorrow over man beguiled, 
Perhaps my mother drops the teat 

Of pity fer her wayward child! 

But turns away, all pare within, i 
From one defiled with carthly care, ' 
Pill, made as bright, and clear from sin, 
She meets jor sainted mother there! 


She turns away with angel bands 

Vo hover round the glorious threne, 
Where, wrapt in bliss, the seraph stands, 
Nud every thought ts God alone. 


My mother! let that gentle nanie 

Yet be the one f own for thee ; 

Although t may not, dare not, claim 
Phat thou should’stieel ihe tie for me, 
Vet in the dreams of Evening tling 
Some vistons of thy heav'nly care, 
Vhat,roused and lighten’d, TE may spring— 
Po five eurth, vet loohing ther 
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My mother! some may chide me here, 
Because the smile and jest are free, 
Kecanse they may not see the tear, 

Nor hear me otten tell of thee ; 

A trifle may the jest beguile ; 

To thee the spirit I resign, 

With those unloved ['d -peak or smile, 


The secret, silent thought is thine ! 
Cistus. 
THOUGH YOU SMILE AT MY Z¥EAL. 


TnovuGu you smile at my zeal, love, and 
say ‘tis pretended, 
Ah! time, to its truth shall win o’er 
thy belief ; 
But when my warm heart with the earth 
shall be blended, 
Who'll kiss off the tear that you shed 
tor its grief? 
Then, dearest, bestow thou thy heart 
while L live, 
‘To shew how I value the heart that 
you give. 
Though you smile at my zeal, like yon 
lilly that tells, 
By its slow graceful bend, 
ence of air ; 
At the tale of my love, as thy fair bosom 
swells, 
It silently tells me that pity is there. 
Then dearest bestow thou thy heart 
while I live, 
To shew how I value the heart that 
you give 


the exist- 
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THE PRISONER'S PRAYER TO SLELP 
[By the Author of the Lines on the Funeral of 

Sir John Mvuore 


Poetry. 


Dear Sleep! farewell! 
hour, 

Wills slowly bring on the gleamof Morrow, 

But Thon art Joy's taithtul Paramour, 

And lie wilt Thou not in the arms of Sor- 
row. 


hour, 


mir hour, 


FROM THE “ MONASTERY.” 
{By the 


Author of Waverly.) 


MERRILY swim 
bright, 

Both current and ripple are dancing in 
light. 

We've rous’d the Night-raven, I heard 


we, the moon shines 


} 





him croak, vik 
As we plash along beneath the oak ne 
That flings its broad branches so far and - 
so wide: - 
Their shadows are dancing in midst of fin 
the tide, M 
‘ Who wakens my nestlings ?” the Ra- be 
ven he said, he 
My beak shall, ere morn, inhis blood be hi 
red; - 
For a blue swollen corpse is a dainty he 
meal : : fo 
And I'll have my share with the pike and th 
the eel.’ fa 
| Merrily swim we,the moon shines bright: th 
There's a golden gleam on the distant ni 
height. w 
There's a silver show’r on the alders te 
dank, 
| And the drooping willows that wave on be 
the bank it 
[see the Abbey, both turret and tow’r; } 
} {tis all astir for the vesper hour : fi 
The Monks for chapel are leaving each 
cell ; 1 « 
But where’s Father Philip, should toll 
| the bell P 





ANS 


ies , . : 
— | Mervily swim we, the moon shines bright 
O GENTLE Sleep! wilt Thou lay thy head | 5) . igs. a igge esgic agai. t 
; : : ee Downward we drift, through shadow 
For one little hour on thy Lover's bed, und lisht ; 9 
And none but the silent stars ot night ly , tin yang i , Nn 
Shall witness be to our delight! (Piercy ate the eddies slecp, 
— . a } Calm and silent, dark and deep a 
Alas! tis said that the Couch must be The Kelpy has rise'n trom the tathomless t 
Of theEider down that isspread tor Thee, pool, ; : . 
So Lin my sorrow must lic alone, He has lighted his candle of death and . 
. 4 ' i 
For mine, sweet Sleep! is a Couch of | ot a rol, : 2 
stone. Look, Father, look! and you'll laugh to ; 
see \ 
Music to Thee I know is dear ow he gapes and he glares on you and i 
Then, the saddest of music is ever here, me. ( 
For Grief sits with me in my cell, 
And she is a Syren who singeth well. Go "d luck to vour fishing! Whom watch t 
a : : to night 4 t 
But Thou, glad Sleep! lov'st gladsome A man of mean, or a man of mivht ? t 
airs, Is it Layman or Priest niust float iu your 
And wilt only come to thyLover’s prayers cove ? 
When the bells of merriment are ringing, | Or Lover, who crosses to visit his love ? ] 
And bliss with liquid voice is singing. Hark! { fe ard the Kelpy reply, as we 
: : iss d, 
Fair Sleep! so longis thy beauty wooed, » 
‘ m fi . > ( ’ 1’ s WICSS Y ’ ct W arae ! he 
Norival hast Thou i: my solitude; | ‘lock’ I a wm Pie os | 
» ' ° kk ‘ " ee tast, 
Be mine, my Love! and we two will lie ' ' 
. . 4f : Meda: } All that come to my cove are sunk 
Linbraced tor cver--ur awake to dit | 





Priest ort Monk. 


ayinay, Lov 
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